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Natural History Club, January', i8g8.— Ihe following arrangements 
have been made. The fee for membership will now be 21. kd. Members 
will receive a syllabus of a course of reading on Natural History, recom- 
mended for adults and for children, and suggestions as to collections for 
the Exhibition. The privilege of exhibiting, and of receiving the criticisms 
on the exhibits, will in future be limited to members of the Central and 
of Branch Natural History Clubs. The Exhibition will be held during 
the time of the Conference. 

Courses of back Letters (by Mr. Rowbotham) on Botany, Geology, 
Lessons from our Walks, Natural History, etc., can now' be had from 
Miss Blogg, at reduced prices. Letters issued in 1895 and 1896, 5 J. the 
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Herhartian Psychology, bemg a series of essays applying the 
Psychology of Johann Friedrich Her hart, by John Adams, Rector 
of the Free Church Training College, Aberdeen (^Isbister, 3/6). Mr. Adams 
kindly offers us a key to his book on the title-page in the following 

quotation from George Eliot : — “ I say nothing against Mr. ’s theor}. 

If we are to have one regimen for all minds, his seems to me as good as 
any other. Mr. Adams is not a rabid Herbartian. He does not take 
imself or his subject too seriously. He even permits himself to laugh in 
iss eeve at that blessed word Psychology, which means many things to many 
rnen, and has a somewhat new meaning for every psychologist who instructs 
all ^ this the less if we were taken into confidence ^n 
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according to Froebel and Herbart. is offereH t,, ' — 

to have the sanction of names however little they S 

content such and such a name implies For intellectual 

some and genial as this of McAdams is 

whole matter is put simply enough and amusin Jl acceptable. The 

the “unlearned and ignorant’’ of psvcholoaf ^1^"°”^ to be relished by 

H ai? the bringing up of children, it certainly affords a 

subject. Almost every characteristic utterance of a great educationist,’’ 
says Mr Adams, “can be matched by its contradiction in the work of 
some other great educationist. Nor does this state of affairs mark the 
dark ages of our subject. At the present moment our professional organs 
teem with quarrels about the merits of conflicting systems of teaching 
various subjects, while the two most powerful general systems of education 
—the Froebelian and the Herbartian— are built upon opposing philo- 
sophical principles. The second chapter contains a review of Psy chologies, 
introduced by a humourous disquisition on a sentence from the Latin 
rudiments. ** Verbs of teaching govern two accusatives, one of the person, 
another of the thing, as Magister Johannem Latinam docuit. The 
master taught John Latin.” Hitherto it was enough for the master to 
know Latin, now it is required of him to know something of John also, and 
“unfortunately,” says Mr. Adams, “the science that looks after John 
labours under a formidable name and a bad reputation ; the very look of 
the word Psychology with its superflous ‘ p ’ has done something to render 
it unpopular.” Granting that “psychology is the study of the soul of 
John,” the question is how are \ve to study him, and here Mr. Adams 
helps us with a wise remark. “ At the very ihreshold of our study it is well 
to give up all hope of help in this study from John himself .... as soon 
as he knows himself to be under observation, John ceases to be himself. 

A great deal of careful observation of children has been recorded, but the 
general value of such observations has confessedly yet to be established. 
There is an effort to obtain some accurate results by Anthropometric 
Registration, in which all the important measurements of a child s body are 
accurately and regularly recorded There is an algometer to measure a 
child’s ability to^stand pain and there is a plethismograph to test his 
emotional sensibilitv. If it were possible to apply all these instruments 
universally, it is conceivable that some fairly sound if mechanical theory ol 
Psychology might be arrived at. But, as long as every t n i ers rom 
every other even in his thumb-mark, one regards these educationa labours 
with more respect than hope. Mr. Adams ventures to treat 
with a free hand. “ There are,” he says, “ Psychologies and I^sycholo^^^^^^^ 
and some are better suited to our purpose than ot lers. ^ 

true and living Psychology before wh^ the rest mus^ 
meantime it has not made good its claims. . . 
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S:L,r: author claints tha, they enrhody the spirit of Gernran ideal'^ 
The usual criticism of this idealism as a system is that ,t deals »i,h 


gained at the expense of content ; that the principles become empty 
formulae which lose hold of the facts they profess to explain, and preset 
a specious harmony by the simple expedient of omitting inconvenient facts 
The idealist’s difficulty, like the clergyman’s, is usually in the application. 
Froebel is no exception to the rule. In the hducation of Man we have 
beautiful, if obscurely expressed, truths about education. In the Kinder* 
garten we have clear, cut and dry, consistent principles. But the 
Kindergarten cannot be evolved from the Kducatio7i of Man, Between 
the two there is a great gulf fixed, a gulf that Fioebel has not bridged. 

Unfortunately the way to know John is not suggested. Since the 

whole universe is a rational organism, it follows that if we know how that 
organism works, we know exactly how to educate John. But to exhaust 
the universe seems a somewhat tedious way to get at the information we 
want. The Froebelians do not face this rational outcome of their principles; 
they content themselves with a metaphor. The child is a plant. Once the 
Froebelian has said this, he has uttered the shibboleth of his school.” 
Turning to examine another educational theory ‘ made in Germany,’’ the 
author brings us face to face with Herbartianism, at least as vital a force 
in the United States at this moment as it is in the Fatherland. There is a 
Herbart club of altogether abnormal activity. Herbartian literature is 
springing up in almost alarming luxuriance. And even we in England 
are rousing ourselves to perceive this new light already sixty years old. 
‘‘Many teachers seem to have the vague notion that Herbart is a sort of 
continuation school edition of Froebel ; Kindergarten for the lower classes. 

Herbartianism for the higher but so absolute is the opposition that 

it cannot be more fitly described than as the advance from the 

Ptolemaic to the Copernican conception of the solar system. The stand- 
point is not only different. It is exactly the contrary of what it was 
before.” Mr. Adams then goes on to describe the Herbi^tian Psychology, 
w erein the soul is conceived as a more or less passive receptacle 
or standing-ground for a republic of ideas, among which there is 
een a smuggle for existence and for precedence as in any other socia 
^ solitary idea has little chance, but the idea which connects 
th a considerable number of kindred ideas, thus forming what is called 
and mass, that is the idea which maintains its 

svstemTp^'T?"""^- enter upon any discussion of t j ^ 

more than H Herbartian Pedagogics command our 
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those WHO tear that by making evervthimr in i i ■ 

pleasant, there will be lost one of tViA j school interesting and 

training. A boy brought up on the intere^ school 

is thrown out into the world when everviK .'P '® ^''8'ned, when he 

interest him. will find himseiruLble 

rte tr^n^ng that elve Lm ‘^at John will live to curse 

faL tL fr im realitv I h ''"T unprepared to 

face the grim leality. Ihey complain bitterly about our playing at 

education and assert with vehemence the need of honest effort H anything 

,s to be attained mther in acquiring knowledge or gaining self-command. 

Ihey despise as effeminate all efforts to add to the charm of work to be 

done, and quote with grim approval Bain’s words Then comes the 

stern conclusion that the uninteresting must be faced at last; that by no 

palliation or device are we able to make agreeable everything that has to 

be mastered. J he age of drudgery must commence : every motive that 

can avert it is in the end exhausted.’ The theory of interest does not 

propose to banish drudgery, but only to make drudgery tolerable by giving 

it a meaning. We have seen thac what is interesting is by no means 

necessarily pleasant, but it is something that impels us to exertion. If 

pleasure be the sole object the teacher has in view' in cultivating interest, 

he will fail miserably. Ihe pleasure attending interest only comes w'hen 

the interest has no thought of pleasure If a teacher has once 

observed a boy learning to read with the book upside down, he will no 

longer doubt that interest helps boys to face drudgery, not to shun it. A 

boy who despises the ordinary reading-lessons as the veriest ‘tommy-rot ’ 

will devote every moment of his spare time to acquire this fascinating art 

of inversion. The case is not unknown in which John, in his ill-considered 

zeal to acquire the coveted art, has so far forgotten himself as to give 

himself seriously to the legitimate form of reading in order the better to 

master the illegitimate A case in point. John was a perfectly normal 

type — clever and very careless. Suddenly the mathematical master 

reported an amazing improvement in John’s marks. On investigation the 

improvement was found to limit itself to mensuration. Still further enquiry 

narrowed dowm the prodigy to areas of segments of circles ; but as those 

could not be understood without previous work, John asked and obtained 

permission to work from the beginning. In tnree w’eeks he had bored his 

way honestly through half Todhunter s Mensuration^ and was very e 

be promoted to the volumes of spheres. John was now the talk of tlie i 

room 


iission to work irom me uegnmin^;. 

honestly through half Todhunter s Mensuration^ and was very eager to 
romoted to the volumes of spheres. John was now the talk of tlie masters 
room, where nobody had a good word to say for him except the science 
master, who reported that John had developed a violent interes i 
chemistry, and was showing leaning towaids volunietric ana ysis. 
whole trouble was afterwards traced to its primary aci us in a gig 
balloon that John was projecting. How to cut the gores d"ove him o 
Todhunter: how to calculate how much zinc and sulphuric acid were 

necessary to ffoat his balloon with hydrogen had urged 
Balloon-making did not make either mensuration or chemistrj ea y , 

by Gertmde M. Tuckwel. ^ 

We congratulate Messrs. Methuen A- Co. on the issue of their senes dealing 
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goestovoT^k and for that very reason Perhaps does soT 

rcessfully There is a calm judicial tone about her narratives al' 
reT,S i 'ts..«es.s are always reasonable and Possible, and'.t 
T rhev are never of the nature of what is commonly called charitv 
A perusal of Miss Tuckwell’s book should enable us to understand among 
rhpr thinas that our duty to our neighbour, when that neighbour is « tl! 
: dr n oft'he s.ale," is no. .0 be fulfilled by any happy-go-lucky gen.r. 
on our part. The book deals with Reformatories and Industrial 
Truant and Day Industrial Schools, Workhouse Schools and Child’ 
ren Voluntary Schools, Hospitals and Lunatic Asylums, Canal and 
Van Children, Homes for Blind and Deaf and Dumb. Circus and 


Work of the Society for 
Half-timers and Full-timers. 


the Prevention of 
T. he details under 


'theatre Children. 

Cruelty to Children, - — 

each of these headings are graphically told and intensely interesting, 
and one finishes the volume sadder as well as wiser, but not without hope, 
for many efforts are being made in right directions, and many faulty 
efforts may well be corrected by such a search-light as Miss Tuckwell 
throws upon their methods. In her preface she claims that the children 
are the care of the whole community, for two reasons. In the first place, 
because it is expedient, and in the second place, because they have no 
power to help themselves. We must listen to the cry of the children. 
“ We hear the voices erving from our reformatories and homes against 
the inefficient training and the wretched classification w^hich confounds the 
waif with the criminal ; the wail from workhouse barrack schools against 
the infection of that dull torpor which follows on the massing of little lives, 
and the treatment of individuals as lifeless units ; the complaints of the 
dwarfed and stunted children of our great industrial centres against youth 
spent in endless labour, not in school and play ; from the little gipsy 
wanderers and from the tiny nomads of our canals comes the protest 
against their condemnation to brutality or ignorance; and above all rise 
the moans of the starved, mutilated, and dying children who form the 
c ients of the great society I have mentioned, and to whose insistence the} 
owe what small legal remedy they have.^* 

Classics (Blackwood, i/-). (a) Ovid, edited by the 

urci. Phis popular love poet of the Augustine age is, happily» 
nown to the English schoolboy by the Fasti or Roman Calendar, w 
of^th stirring stories as that of the Translation of Romulus a 

^ Fabian race against enormous odds. 
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li^tnaergarten Bible Stones, by Miss DaviHc /m 
M others who believe with us that thp • (^C'^mann & Co., 3/.). 
Bible language appeals to children of a verr/en?^ ^mp\e and beautiful 
mother with a little judicious translation ^ n ^ ^ read by the 

l).vid,o„',carefully.„,i„e„ | ,urtlT want »t Ml.. 

..Sam.on was so strong tLf he co.dL.T '» "'lldren:- 

will tell you about some of them.” wonderful things, and I 

London Riverside Churches hv A K • n ^ 

Mr. Daniell says :-<■ 1 have at’temofed to ’ 

churches situated in or near the banks of the Th ^ ^ ^ noteworthy 
on .he west and Greenwich ^ e’^t. 

local pride, one might say patriotism, of Londoners and suburban 
Londoners will prophesy a ready public for this volume. But, as London 

and Its environs are national property, the interest in the subject should 
be widespread. ^ 

The speaking Voice, by E. Behnke (J. Curwen, 2I-) Mrs. Emil Behnke 
has produced a singularly valuable little book containing invaluable 
breathing, voice, and speech exercises on a sound physiological basis. 
Ihe little book is the work of a practised teacher who has a scientific 
knowledge of her subject It is probable that the student who worked 
steadily through the exercises with careful attention to the author’s 
numerous hints and due study of the capital illustrative photographs, 
would be able to produce a clear and beautiful voice, made capable 
of long-sustained use by trained management of the breath. Mrs. Behnke 
protests against the use of the book w'ithout the aid of a trained teacher 
of voice production. When such aid is not attainable a great deal may be 
done by the faithful use of this most explicit and helpful text-book. 

Notes 071 the Special Hygiene {Physical and Me?ital) of Childhood 
a7id Youth, by T. M. Madden, M.D. (Fannin &: Co.). The educated 
mother wdll thank Dr. More Madden for a singularly able and instructive 
little bo6k. The chapters on artificial foods for infants, alcoholism, on the 
excessive cultivation of musical and imaginative faculties in girls, and on 
the morbid effects of unsuitable literature, call for our most thoughtful 
consideration. 


Mother, Baby alia Nursery, by G. Tucker, M.D. (Fisher Unwin). 
“The book aims,” says the author, “at being a guide to mothers, 
particularly voung and inexperienced ones.” It purposes, by giving a 
mother the necessary know'ledge for the care of her babe, to relieve in a 
measure the undue anxiety and nervous uncertainty of the new' mother. 
Dr. Cheneviere Tucker has produced a valuable study of babies. 'I here 
are many surprising sentences full of insight, for example . give the 
baby water four times a day.” But the wisest chapter is, perhaps, that 
on the “letting-alone” of baby. 




